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NON-GRADUATES. 


Ty is seldom that all who enter a class or a school pursue to- 
gether the prescribed studies of the course, and in unbroken ranks 
receive the diploma of graduation. The registers of our best 
and most popular colleges and high schools all record the fact, 
that during the first year about one tenth, and during the whole 
course, fully one third of the pupils discontinue their membership. 
In lower schools the loss is somewhat less, but still considerable, 
while in the bigher professional schools the numbers are scarcely 
diminished. The majority of the non-graduates are boys who have 
passed the age of fifteen, and who need motives other than those 
arising from legal enactments, restraining or alluring to higher 
education. 

Now if it is desirable, as all are probably ready to admit, that 
our youth should receive as liberal a culture, at least, as our free 
schools can afford; does it not behoove educators and citizens in 
general, to investigate the cause of this great depletion, and to. de- 
vise adequate remedies ? 

First. Why do pupils cease to attend school? A few are physi- 
cally unable to continue their studies. While quite desirous to go 
on, their constitutions are naturally feeble; their progress is fre- 
quently interrupted by sickness, and their nervous system is so 


much in preponderance to their vital forces that mental labor is 
speedy suicide. 
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A very few are mentally unable to remain with advantage to 
themselves. Higher branches are beyond their power of compre- 
hension. Some such will have a dogged persistency, and try ear- 
nestly to advance, but after a while they will seck elsewhere for 
that shoaler water in which they can get footing. It may be that 
the third generation of their descendants, under the silent educa. 
tional influence of republican institutions, will have a capacity to 
grapple with the profounder problems of human thought, but 
probably none before. 

Some are taken out by shrewd parents. They say to the child, 
in substance, “ You are now old enough to contribute somewhat to 
your own support and that of the family. You can earn money 
and increase the amount of funds in our domestic treasury. Your 
education is altogether better than your parents ever received, and 
you ought to know how to make money faster than they can. All 
you need further is to learn sharpness and shrewdness by actual 
business transaction. You can reckon, and if you go to school 
much longer you may forget how to do that as well as you can 
now;” or a really indigent widow may say to her only son, “ My 
dear boy, you know our poverty; I have done all I can for your 
education; you must henceforth support yourself; but employ your 
leisure moments in study, and although you will have greater 
difficulties to overcome than at school, you may yet secure a 
thorough mental training.” 

Some withdraw for no particular reason; labor of any kind is 
distasteful to them; they think of going to sea, or into a store, or 
somewhere, with the expectation of easy work and tolerable pay. 
They worry their parents by threats or stubbornness into a forced 
permission, and go forth without purpose or aspiration. 

Some are turned away. They are mean and vicious, contami- 
nating their mates, and violating the whole code of school mo- 
rality. 

Some in every respect worthy, have a genius in a different 
direction from the leading studies. They can be artists, entomolo- 
gists, machinists, or botanists; but can neither master a dead lan- 
guage, nor solve a difficult mathematical problem. They with- 
draw to pursue that for which nature has biased them, and become 
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able and successful in the limited sphere of their chosen occupa- 
tion. 

Some are ground out. They might remain, byt such heavy loads 
are daily put upon them, that they finally sink ‘under the grievous 
burden, and exhausted and discouraged by vain struggling, they 
cease to make effort, and spend their remaining years in hopeless- 
ness and inefliciency. ' 

Some are hounded out. By snarling and howling about their 
ears from morning till night, the teacher drives from them all 
presence and power of mind, frightens them so that they know not 
whither to turn or what to do. They are told that they are block- 
heads, their unsuccessful recitations are held up for ridicule, their 
sensitive natures are continually shocked, and the poor timid things 
go forth to await in silence whatever fate may overtake them. 

Is this picture overdrawn? I believe not. I think there are 
many teachers, pupils and parents who, from experience and obser- 
vation, could increase the number or add to the severity of the 
agencies by which classes are reduced ten, twenty, fifty, eighty per 
cent during a three or four year’s course. 

We cannot be too thankful to that benign Providence which 
cares for little ones, that it has endowed them with such elasticity 
and affection that though bruised and bent and maltreated, so many 
regain, in a considerable measure, their vigor and capacity of 
growth, and retain no ill-will toward the hands which have dealt 
hardly with them. 

Second. How can pupils be retained in school? It may be 
that some special legislation would conduce to this end,e. ¢., Be 
it enacted, ete., that all children who enter upon a course of study 
which will not be completed until after they have reached their 
fifteenth year, shall finish such course, and shall be subject to all 
the laws by which they were bound up to that age. 

But whether such an act should be placed upon the statute book 
or not, there are other agencies more potent for evil than mere 
laws are for good. Every law will be a dead letter if those most 
interested in it are not efficient in executing it. The pupil, the 
parent and the teacher are the parties concerned most deeply ; and 
if either of these sets at defiance the wise regulations which are 
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designed to aid rather than to control them, the end in education 
will remain unaccomplished. 

Some pupils, as we have seen, by natural, and others by imposed 
causes, are restrained from finishing their studies. Let us consider 
carefully the cases which may be embraced under these heads, and 
see if even the first cannot in some measure be prevented. 

Of the pupils whose health is poor, there may be those who 
can be permitted to study a little each day upon some of the 
branches pursued by their class, and thus, without retarding their 
progress toward health, but rather promoting it, by affording ma- 
terial for thought, and a state of hopefulness, they may be enabled 
to continue their connection with the school, to feel the stimulus of 
youthful companionship, and to complete the course of study with 
pleasure and profit. 

Of those who seem to be poorly endowed with mental powers, 
there may be some who only require patient and kindly training. 
Their slow understandings will digest and absorb thought-food, if 
it is furnished in judicious amount and at suitable intervals. These 
pupils thus met, will sometimes develop in a few months into the 
best scholars. Weare not able at first sight to number the 
talents which any person possesses, and it is better to believe for 
a while that a child has five, than to think and instruct as if he 
had but one, and could not gain others beside it. 

It is good for the instructor, as he reflects upon the possibilities 
of a child, to consider its case in a fatherly spirit, and to ask him- 
self: “Were this my own son, what methods would I adopt in 
order to secure the full development of his mind ? ” 

We are continually reminded of those who are out of school 
with the evident consent of parents, by the several hundred small 
boys and girls in the retail stores of Boston, all going by the 
name of “ Cash,”—a sordid title, which must be the offspring and 
progenitor of sordid desires. By what means they are rendered 
unaccountable to the truant officers is a mystery. Yet these chil- 
dren, and others who are engaged in some department of physica! 
labor, need to be looked after as closely as any who are employed 
in our factories. 

With all that has been said of late upon the importance of a 
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generous training of the mind, a canvass of any town or city would 
reveal the fact that only a small minority of the parents believe in 
its desirableness. There are men, even, who are college graduates, 
and whose position and influence are the result of their college 
training, speak of those institutions in such a manner as to deter 
young persons from entering them. 

It may be supposed by some readers, that we are making 
ungrounded assertions in respect to withdrawals. Lest this con- 
clusion be reached, we propose to insert at this point two tables, 
to show the number of scholars who were in connection with 
classes in different educational establishments during a prescribed 
course, and after these to close our paper with a few suggestive 
interrogatories addressed to teachers. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS OF A COLLEGE CLASS. 


This table is designed to exhibit the number of pupils Jost to 
the class, during the college course, during each term, and up to 
each term. It omits every consideration of the time when persons 
entered the class, regarding all as members from the first: — 
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It thus appears that nearly two-fifths of the class withdrew from 
it during the four years, and more than one-third during the first 
two years; also, that the greatest loss in each-year was during 
the first term, when they came under new instructors. 

Of the thirty-six who did not graduate with the class — 

3 Deceased. 
4 Withdrew on account of feeble health. 
2 Entered the army during the late rebellion. 
12 Entered other colleges, or lower classes in the same college. 
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1 Was dismissed for misconduct. 

14 Entered into business, or studied professions. 

Hight of those who removed to other colleges, and nine of those 
who entered business or professions, could undoubtedly have been 
saved to the college and to a complete course, by a little kindly 
effort on the part of instructors. They entered with the evident 
design of spending four years in the same institution. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS OF A HIGH SCHOOL CLASS DURING A COURSE 
OF THREE YEARS. 


At the summer examination 166 were admitted, but at the close 
of the first quarter only 148 were enrolled. It is proVable that 
the 18 thus lost to the school were not purposing to attend it, but 
having graduated at the Grammar Schools, merely wished to be 
able to say that they had entered the High. We shall assume 
that the class never numbered, in reality, more than 148, 





Whole number of the total 
membership 8 | 13 7) 115 | 91 | 82 | 7 
Left during term and vacation 
following 241} 9) 8 














Left up to term | $3 || 87 | 66 | 69 | 76 | 93 99 | 102. 105 
U 





It is here seen that over seven-tenths of the class withdrew be. 
fore the course was completed, and that the greatest loss in each 
year was during the summer term and the following vacation. 
There are no means of ascertaining the cause of this immense 
loss to the school. <A part of it may have originated in none of 
the reasons mentioned. It is to be feared, however, that were the 
history of the school written, some of the depletion would be 
found to have arisen from the action or inaction of teachers. 


STATEMENTS AND QUESTIONS, 


A wanted to leave school without a reason for so doing. Did 
you secure his continuance by a genial conversation with him, and 
by communicating freely with his parents ? 
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B was going away because he was not interested in his studies. 
(Who ever knew a boy that was interested toleave?) Did you 
carefully consider his susceptibilities, and find the avenue whereby 
you might lead him to delight in them ? 

©’s father felt that he could not afford to buy books, and C was 
withdrawing greatly discouraged. He did not wish to be counted 
with the indigent scholars and be furnished by the town. Did 
you devise some way whereby books were obtained, encourage- 
ment given, and his feelings left inviolate ? 

As you were about to expel D, did you very faithfully consider 
whether the cause of his delinquencies originated with you or him, 
and concluding that you were possibly the first in fault, did you 
see if the Great Teacher’s doctrine of forgiveness were designed 
in any measure for the school-room ? 

Did you ask E to bring his electrical machine and to tell how 
he made it? In commending his ingenuity, did you tell how 
valuable certain unattractive studies would be for perfecting him 
in the line of his genius ? 

Did you study the lesson in just the manner in which you desir- 
ed the pupils to do so, and thus ascertain that it was not too 
arduous a task ? 

Have you allowed any pupil to go home disheartened, vexed 
with you and desiring to leave school? If not, what did you do 
to overcome this state of mind ? 

In fine; do you think it to be a matter of any concern to you 
whether, of an entering class of forty, you have with you, forty or 


thirty at the close of the year? 
N. E. W. 





CHARLES E, VALENTINE. 


A LITTLE more than two years since, it became our duty, as an 
Editor of the Teacher, to chronicle the death of Wm. H. Seavey, 
of the Boston Normal School. About a year ago, the death of 
Thomas Sherwin, of the High School, called fora like sad duty, 
and now we must again write words “In Memoriam,” for Charles 


E. Valentine, master of the Quincy School, has been summoned into 
eternity. 








CHARLES E. VALENTINE. 


Mr. Seavey, although, perhaps, for some years an invalid, was 
suddenly called at the last. Mr. Sherwin, as you will remember, 
was found lifeless in his study at the evening hour; and now Mr. 
Valentine, by a terrible accident, is taken in a moment, as it were, 
in the prime of health and vigor. On the morning of Thursday, 
June 23d, in attempting to get upon the cars at West Newton, the 
place of his residence, he was thrown beneath the wheels, receiving 
injuries from which he died before evening. 

Mr. Valentine was born in Boston in 1822, and graduated from 
the Chauncy Hall School. He was for a short time usher in the 
Winthrop School, and upon the organization of the Quincy, twenty- 
two years ago, he was elected sub-master. When Mr. Philbrick 
resigned to take charge of the Connecticut State Normal School, 
Mr. Valentine was promoted to the mastership, and held the 
position until the day of his death. He died lamented by a host 
of pupils, scattered the world over, as well as by a large circle of 
associates and friends. 

On Friday, the day succeeding his death, the Masters’ Associa- 
tion met in the Council Chamber, City Hall. The mecting was 
called to order by Mr. Jameson, of the Boylston School. Mr. 
Philbrick, superintendent of schools, was chosen chairman, and Mr. 
Page of the Dwight School, secretary. Upon taking the chair, Mr. 
Philbrick alluded with deep emotion to the occasion which had 
called the masters together, and referred to his long acquaintance 
and association with the deceased. Mr. Bates of the Brimmer, 
Hyde of the Everett, and Jameson of the Boylston, having been 
appointed a committee on resolutions, reported the following : — 

W hereas, inthe Providence of God, our friend and associate C. E. Valentine, 


for many years the Principal of the Quincy School, has been suddenly removed 
from his post of usefulness, therefore, 


Resolved, that in the death of Mr. Valentine our association of masters has 
lost one of its prominent members, one with whom we have long been pleasantly 
associated in the cause of education, and whom we have always found a judicious 
counsellor, a devoted teacher, a sincere and true friend. 

Resolved, that Mr. Valentine conscientiously consecrated his life to the best 
interests of education, and was uniformly successful as a practical, sound, and 
earnest teacher, 

Resolved, that we extend to the widow and family of our lamented associate‘ 
our earnest and heartfelt sympathy in the dark hour of their sudden and sad _be- 
reavement. 


Resolved, that acopy of these resolutions be sent to the afflicted family. 
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Remarks were made by Wm. H. Page, M. D., chairman of the 
Quincy Committee, Messrs. Bates, Jameson, Brown of the Bowdoin, 
Long, of the Dearborn, Metcalf, of the Adams, Wood of the 
Quincy, and others, after which the resolutions were unanimously 


adopted. 

On Saturday, several members of the School Committee, the 
Masters’ Association, the teachers of the Quincy School, members 
of Mr. Valentine’s class, and other friends left the city in special 
cars to attend the funeral at West Newton. The services were 
conducted by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and were of deeply 
solemn interest. 

The body was encased in a rosewood casket, which was appro- 
priately decked with crosses and wreaths of flowers, the offering 
of the teachers of the Quincy School. After the services, the 
remains were taken by a special train to Northboro’ for interment. 

The fact becoming known that Mrs. Valentine, with her family 
of six children, has been left with limited means of support, a 
meeting of Quincy School graduates was held on Friday, July 
Ist,at City Hall. 

Henry C. Hunt was chosen chairman, and E. C. Burrage, Secre- 
tary. After remarks by several gentlemen, the chairman was 
authorized to appoint a committee, consisting of twe from each 
class since 1850, to devise means for securing a testimonial fund. 
It is confidently hoped that this afllicted and most deserving 
family will receive not only sympathy but also aid from those who 
were in various relations associated with Mr. Valentine. 

We find in the Journal, of July 2d, the following lines, which 
we transfer with pleasure to the pages of the Teacher. 

G. B. P. 


2d KINGS, 2: 3. 
IN MEMORIAM. C.E.V. June 23, 1870, 


Toll, toll, O, funeral bell! 
Ring out a solemn knell! 
Our master’s taken from our head to-day. 
Sharp was the summons hence ; 
Short was the dread suspense, 
For him, our friend, whom God hath called away. 
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Lord, give us grace that we 
Bow to thy wise decree. 
Yea! let us hold our peace ; since Thou know’st all ; 
All of our deep distress, 
All of our loneliness; 
An aching void; the shadow of a pall. 


Perhaps from future grief 
Thou may’st have given relief, 
For Thouart merciful as thou art just ; 
Then let us kiss the rod, 
Looking to Thee, our God, 
And in Thy love and Thy compassion trust. 


So may we hope to meet, 
Jesus, at Thy dear feet, 
The friend for whom we sorrow here alone. 
There, shall be no more pain, — 
Of grief and sin no stain, 
But songs of praise before the great white throne. 
Hi. A. B. 





THE LEGEND OF MONUMENT MOUNTAIN, 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASs. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


Two centuries ago! 

Aut forested are Berkshire’s hills, 
And Nature’s wildest music fills 
The solitudes. The timid deer 

toam the dense wilds without a fear ; 
The hawk’s shrill scream, the robin’s lay 
Chime with the clarion of the jay; 
While in the mountain crags, the bear 
And the grim wolf have found a lair, 
Where their shagged ancestors have howled 
For ages, and have never growled 

At the intrusive hunter’s call, 
Nor feared the arrow or the ball. 

The tangled thicket and the brake 
Are the dark dwellings of the snake ; 
And the tall forests, mossed and hoar, 
Their everlasting anthems pour, 
Beneath the swelling of the breeze, 
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Like thunder of the distant seas. 
‘Yhrough narrow paths among the woods, 
Where yet a pale face ne’er intrudes, 
Doth the lone red-man wandering go 

In stealthy search of food or foe : 
While in some sunny nook beside 

The gentle Housatonic’s tide, 

Smokes his rude wigwam, where his squaw 
Rears the pappoose by Nature’s law, 
Teaches the legends wild and long, 
Which Hiawatha wove in song. 

And, by the way, perhaps his flowers 
Might cheer this languid rhyme of ours, 


’'T was, I ween, upon the sloping 
Wooded shores of Lake Makeenac ; 
Sky above and hills around them, 
That the Indian mother, kindled 
With poetic fire and feeling, 
Taught her son —a bright-eyed savage — 
With his dusky cheek all glowing, 
Pensive tale of love and dying. 


It was evening — said the mother — 
And the sorrowing Indian maiden, 
With her bridal garments girded, 
With her wro’t and beaded girdle, 
With her moccasins embroidered, 
With her armlets and her anklets 





Glittering of polished ivory, 

And her raven locks disheveled — 

Thus upon the mountain’s summit, 
Craggy summit, steep and fearful, 

Stood the sorrowing Indian maiden — 
She had loved — alas, how vainly ! — 
Love by tribal laws forbidden, 

And now death must be her bridegroom ; 
Death, self-sought, desired and longed for. 
Sadly on the evening twilight 
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Fading over hill and valley, 

Lying on the cliffs like amber, 

Sadly rose her song of sorrow, — 

Iler last song of dying sweetness; 
Mourned she then her blighted prospects, 
Her bright years of promise darkened, 
Her young heart the tomb of gladness, 
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And her star of hope forever 
Quenched in night without a morning; 
In the heaven of happy spirits, 

In the islands of the blessed, 

Souls that love should ne’er be parted ; 
Great Manitou’s smiles like sunbeams 
Should their joy engild forever. 


As the strains of mournful sweetness 
Floated over hill and valley, 
Waked the distant dingle’s echoes, 
Stirred like tuneful dream the slumbers 
Of the forest wild beneath her ; 
As the last gleam of the sunset 
Lingered on the far-off mountain, 
Downward plunged the sorrowing maiden, 
And her song was hushed forever. 
Sadly as they travel thither, 
Lay her brethren each his tribute 
Of a stone to her remembrance. 
And the rocky pile still telleth 
llow too fondly loved and perished 
Mournfully the Indian maiden. 


Such the legend told aforetime 
By the red-man in our valleys, 
Ere the axe of early settler 
Bade the garish daylight enter. 





GRAMMAR. 


I nave frequently heard technical grammar denounced, but have 
never heard any one point out just the course to be pursued if it 
should be excluded from our schools. I have a plan which I be- 


lieve to be the best, but have never seen it practised. Perhaps 
there may be a better. Iam going to give my plan to the readers 
of the Teacher, and if some other teacher has a better, let him 
do the same. 


Instead of English grammar I would have English literature. 
Let this study be commenced as soon as the child can read under- 
standingly. Do not tell the class they are to study literature, but 
tell them what you want done, how to do it, and require them to 
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do the work. Take any piece adapted to the understanding of 
the children, and consider it with the class until its meaning is fully 
understood. ‘To indicate more clearly what I mean, suppose a 
teacher gives a portion of Gray’s “ Elegy” to his class. When 
he assigns the lesson, he should give them some hints of what they 
are to learn, and how to learn it. When the class recite they 
should be abie to tell the meaning of every word and expression 
in the lesson. They should give the origin and meaning of “the 
curfew,” the propriety of the expression “tolls the knell of part- 
ing day,” why “the knell,” why “parting day,’ &c. The teacher 
should discuss with his class the beauty of expression, as well as 
its appropriateness. After studying a piece in this way, let it be 
re-written by each member of the class in his own language. This, 
with composition-writing, is all I would have taught of English 
grammar, unless by some one who, having received a liberal 
education, wishes to make this a specialty; but I would have the 
Latin Grammar thoroughly taught as soon as the child is old 
enough'to commence its study. In this way may be learned all 
that is necessary of technical grammar for the general wants of 
the English student, and also the framework of another language, 
and a key to much of English that is difficult to be understood in 
the usual way. : ee a 8 


Since writing the above, I have read the article on “English 
Grammar” in the May number of the “ Teacher.’ Much of the 
article commends itself to my mind, but would suggest that it 
might be better to reduce the grammar to be studied by a “ young 
pupil” as a “science and art,” to zero pages, instead of to twenty- 


five or thirty. is. De 





ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 


[This address to the last year’s graduating class of the Westfield Normal 
School, by its Principal, J. W. Dickinson, is worthy the consideration of the 
Normal graduates of the present year. ] 

Tue ends of education are two — development and knowledge. 

The development should give to the mind the power of finding 
the marks by which unlike things are distinguished, and by which 
things that resemble may be known to be alike. 
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This power will put the mind in the possession of truth, and 
will lead it to be dissatisfied with all that is false. The world 
is full of mental weakness and false philosophy, caused partly by 
wrong modes of early culture. If the mind of the child is not 
trained to truthful activity, he will not acquire the power of going 
through with those mental processes that must precede the dis- 
covery of the truth; nor will he acquire a love for the truth, if his 
teachers permit false reasoning or false statements to be made, and 
to pass for the truth. There are no reliable occasions for ideas 
but their objects; there are no means of retaining ideas except 
by the use of their proper signs. If one is trained or permitted 
to be inaccurate in his use of the signs of his thoughts, he will 
surely confuse himself by his thinking, and lead others into an 
error by his teaching. 

That man’s judgment is not to be trusted who does not under- 
stand well the language by which his judgments are expressed, — 
who makes no distinction between the objects he attempts to 
describe and the words by which his descriptions are made; and 
who does not hesitate to use, in the same discussion, the same 
word in many different senses. Such a use of language has con- 
fused all our mental and moral philosophy, and rendered obscure 
or doubtful ail truth upon which philosophy depends. 

A want of respect for the exact truth, and a consequent care- 
lessness in the use of expressions of the truth, have been the chief 
sources of parties in education, and in politics, and of sects in 
religion. There are no sects or parties in mathematical science, 
because mathematical truth is not an object of love or hatred; nor 
are mathematical terms of doubtful signification. 

But in the science and art of education, one will affirm a new 
doctrine with little hesitation and little knowledge; another, with 
a total disregard for accuracy, will as impulsively deny the same 
doctrine, until we have come to expect from discussions of plans 
of education little else but inaccurate expressions of opinions 
borrowed, or hastily formed and not well understood. 

The human mind naturally loves the truth; but a systematic 
training in inaccuracy of thinking and in the use of expressions, 
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will beget a hatred of anything that approaches care in thinking 
or in speaking. 

My young friends, it is your privilege to train your pupils so 
that they will have the power of finding the truth, and the inclina- 
tion to choose it for its own sake. Ends like these are higher 
than the mere acquisition of unclassified knowledge held in the 
mind by the uncertain relations of inappropriate signs. The 
human mind is strengthened by use, but it is not all use that adds 
to intellectual power. That activity only which results in the 
discovery of the truth, or has a tendency to discover the truth, 
develops the mind; all other activity demoralizes it, and finally 
takes away the possibility of right thinking. Your teaching must 
mould the character by training the affections and the will. Do 
all that culture can do for the minds of those placed under your 
care. Teach by example and by precept the great truths of the 
Christian religion. Keep in mind that your pupils are to be 
citizens and men. 

Live and act in their presence as though they were to become 
like you, in accordance with a law of their nature, which leads 
them unconsciously to imitate those placed in authority over them. 

Be not discouraged if the results of your work are not imme- 
diate. 

Do not suffer yourselves to be unhappy if opposition renders 
your work more difficult. 

Be assured that truth will finally prevail, and take the place of 
all that is unnatural and false. 

Labor without any special regard for personal glory, keeping 
constantly in mind the great end for which you labor. 

Be wise and industrious, and with a firm will, determine to 
accomplish what ought by you to be done, remembering that the 
good of this world, and God himself, will always be on your side 
to sustain you in your good work. Go forth now, having our best 


wishes for your highest success. Express in the future the same 
fidelity you have manifested as Normal students, and may you 
have reason to be satisfied with the results of your labors. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


[From the Annual Report of A. P. Marsie, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Worcester. ] 

On the whole, the order in our schools is excellent. Very rarely 
can you find a room in which disorder and confusion prevail. 
Gentlemen from abroad, who have visited our schools with me, 
have noticed the quiet, yet earnest manner of the pupils, and their 
attention to the business in hand, instead of to the visitor. In this 
last respect there has recently been a marked improvement, which 
is in part traceable to the remarks of a member of this board on 
the subject. Such remarks, calling attention to little defects, often 
produce good results; and it would be well if they were more fre- 
quently made. 

Cases of persistent disobedience, requiring severe measures, 
occur very seldom: and corporal punishment, though resorted to in 
some instances, is not often found necessary. Dut when necessary, 
and applied judiciously, it has been of great advantage. There 
is in the schools to-day many a boy quietly attending to his duty 
who, but for this means of education, would be either a constant 
disturbance to the school, or an idler upon the streets. The use 
of the rod is discouraged, till its use or a greater evil becomes 
unavoidable, but not longer; and there are many schools, perhaps 
I may say a large majority, where this necessity has not arisen. 
But who shall say how often it might have arisen, if the rod had 
been prohibited? The difficulties which have been experienced in 
some of our sister cities, where this has been done, make solemn 
reply. 

The advocates of this so-called reform are not usually persons 
of experience in the school-room; and they do great injustice to 
teachers, and injury to the good discipline of schools, by assuming 
that all such punishment is cruel, and that only the hard-hearted or 
barbarous teacher will inflict it. Cruelty, if, as should never hap- 
pen, a teacher is possessed of it, may be practised in a far worse 
form. In one of our largest cities where corporal punishment is 
forbidden, a sensitive little girl was, for some slight offence, placed 
upon the teacher’s desk to be hissed at by several hundred pupils. 
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What mere temporary bodily pain so cruel as this disgrace before 
her playmates — this wound upon a delicate spirit which does not 
pass away with the present smart? Abolishing corporal punish- 
ment would not prevent cruelty, even if there were any to be pre- 
vented; and its use is not inconsistent with the purest benevolence 
and good will. Indeed, only when so used is it proper. Self- 
respect, a laudable ambition to excel, and the innate sense of right 
which may be developed in every child, will usually furnish motives 
for obedience and good order. And upon these, cultivated in the 
children, and exemplified in himself, the teacher ought chiefly to 
rely. Especially should no one attempt to control wayward chil- 
dren, who cannot “rule his own spirit.” But when these means 
have failed, it is well for children to learn early, what they will 
otherwise experience later, that penalty follows wrong doing — 
that suffering inevitably succeeds wickedness. 

But, much as the effective discipline of a school must depend 
upon the-teacher, it depends even more upon the influence of the 
home. Censoriousness in parents often defeats the wisest efforts 
of teachers; since occasion for complaint can always be found, 
where the disposition to complain is not -wanting, for all teachers 
are human. In securing good discipline, then, the active codépera- 
tion and sympathy of parents ought first to be sought; and this 
will usually follow personal acquaintance in teachers and parents, 
with each others’ wishes and necessities. Most difficulties originate 
in misunderstandings. And many cases of serious complaint have 
been settled, by simply bringing the parties together for mutual 
explanations. ‘There are cases of determined and obstinate malig- 
nity persisted in, from mere love of it; and in these, the persons 
can only be left to be the victims of their own malice. Buta 
spirit of conciliation, a disposition gentle, and not too self-assert- 
ing, will do much towards smoothing the rough places, and win its 
way often where a sterner one would fail. 





“ Love is the key to knowledge, to true power; 
And he who loveth all things, knoweth all.” 
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EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING. 


[From the Semi-annual Report of Joun D. Purmsrick, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Boston. } 

Ir is obvious to the most superficial observer that the value of 
experience is not measured by its length. I am told, as a recom- 
mendation of a certain teacher, that he has had ten*years’ expe. 
rience. ‘But, Task, has he had ten years’ experience in the true 
meaning of the word; or has he merely floated with the current, 
mechanically doing to-day what he did yesterday, the same old 
thing over and over again, discarding no errors, adopting no im- 
provements? What trials, proofs, tests, experiments, observations 
has he made? What instruction and enlightenment, what practi- 
cal acquaintance with his business, has he acquired? “To most 
men, experience is like the stern-lights of a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has passed.” ‘To the wise, experience is the 
mind’s eye to look before and choose the right way. Bacon’s pre- 
cepts in this regard are pure gold: “In the discharge of thy place, 
set before thee the best examples, for imitation is a globe of pre- 
cepts; and after a time set before thee thine own example, and ex- 
amine thyself strictly, whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect 
not also the examples of those that have carried themselves ill in 
the same place, not to set off thyself by taxing their memory, but 
to direct thyself what to avoid.” Roger Ascham, the author of 
the first, the best, and almost the only educational classic in our 
tongue, gives us the brightest example in his own practice, and the 
wisest precepts in his books. His experience was so fruitful, be- 
cause it was enlightened by so much knowledge. He knew what 
Plato had to teach him concerning the principles of his art; he 
knew well what all the wise Greeks and Romans had said about 
education. Summing up the doctrine of experience, he says: 
“Surely, long experience doth profit much; but most, and almost 
only, to him that is diligently instructed with precepts of well- 
doing. Learning teacheth more in one year, than experience in 
twenty. Every craft and science standeth in two things: in know- 
ing of his craft, and working of his craft, — for perfect knowledge 
bringeth a man to perfect working.” The same doctrine is im- 
plied in Chaucer’s well-known verse, which paints the true teacher 
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in nine happily chosen words: “ Gladly would he learn, and gladly 
would he teach.” 

The more liberal the teacher’s education, the more skill he ac- 
quires by experience. On the one hand, he is more able to deduce 
sound maxims from the facts which come under his observation, 
and on the other hand, he is more capable of applying general 
principles to the practical business in hand. Some teachers would 
have us think that their success, such as it is, is wholly due to their 
own unaided experience. They plume themselves on their origi- 
nality. They neither read educational books, nor visit schools, nor 
condescend to mingle in professional debates. These teachers are 
not to be envied or imitated. 

But here is another teacher, who is picking up all good things 
that other teachers know, and is reading what the wisest educators 
are saying, and is ever pursuing some branch of learning or 
science. To this man, experience is like the head-light of the lo- 
comotive, which illumines the track far before it. The teacher's 
library is not a bad index of the value of his experience. What 
books and pamphlets has he felt it necessary to buy, and what 
does he read? 

Prof. D'Arcy W. Thompson, in a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, a year or two ago, in describing his experience 
as a schoolmaster, says: “I went to school day after day to learn: 
for school I had been always brought up to consider a place for 
learning. I divined, as correctly as I could, the condition of the 
average boy-intellect around me, and went with it through every 
phase of puzzlementry, curiosity, intuition, reflection. I learned 
every lesson set my pupils; I read it, marked it, and inwardly di- 
gested it. I was not so much a master of boys as a student with 
fellow students. Whatever kind of work appeared to me on re. 
flection or experiment as unhealthy, I passed. over rapidly or 
omitted altogether.” 

Such an unheard of innovation in dealing with boys, brought 
down upon him the criticisms of his associates and governors. 
But he persevered in his progressive course, and at length his 
merits were recognized, and as a reward, to use his own phrase, 


“he was kicked up stairs ” to a desirable professorship. 
27 
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PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY TEACHING. 


[From a paper read by Miss A. G. PAppock, at the meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. ] 


Wuat would be thought of the man who would gather a mass 
of furniture, both useful and ornamental, upon some vacant lot, 
and attempt to build a house around and above it? And, to add 
to the strangeness of the act, he begins with the roof and com. 
pletes his house downward, the cellar and foundation coming last! 
The absurdity of such an effort needs no comment. 

Yet it is precisely in this way that many of us have passed 
through the trying ordeal of being educated; and in this way the 
majority of children have been, and are to-day being “ learned.” 
The contents of text-books are the furniture around which, with 
commendable zeal, the builders attempt to rear the lofty structure 
— mind. 

Thus it becomes a patent fact that many an intellectual, zealous, 
conscientious teacher comes far short of accomplishing the noble 
possibilities of her calling, solely because she has never awakened 
to realize the necessity of a thorough comprehension of the char- 
acter of the infant mind, its capacities, powers, and wants. The 
capacities of mind are God-given, and are from its first existence. 
Its powers are the creations of circumstance. We cannot form 
mind, but we may form its powers. This is the great work of all 
educators; but to the primary teacher is intrusted still the more 
delicate duty—the tender nurturing of the litile germinating 
plantlet; a work requiring abundant skill and wisdom, based upon 
a thorough comprehension of the laws of mind, the relation which 
one faculty bears to another, the order of their development, and 
the means adapted to their strengthening. 

Reason, reflection, imagination, and all the higher powers, are 
almost wholly dependent upon the senses for the supply of mate- 
rial upon which to exercise their functions. 

To illustrate the office which memory serves, let us suppose it 
to be designed as the mind’s storehouse. All those powers whicli 
we denominate perceptives are so many little scouts, commissioned 
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by the Creator to explore the broad realm of nature, and gather of 
its full harvests abundant food for the commandants of the post — 
the reflective powers. Their laboratory is at the entrance to the 
storehouse; through it must pass all the crude material gathered 
by the perceptives, if it find permanent lodgment in memory. We 
may temporarily force an entrance by some other way, but we 
cannot compel the reflectives to elaborate this forced material; only 
when presented in the legitimate way will they execute their office, 
and only through the working of these powers is memory’s capacity 
to receive increased. 

It follows, then, that, if we would cultivate memory and strengthen 
the whole mind, we must first address the perceptives. We must 
present something tangible to the senses of the child, if we 
would incite mental activity. In other words, the concrete idea 
must precede the abstract. This is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Object Teaching. 

I wish those terms “Object Teaching” and “ Object Lessons ” 
could be stricken from our vocabulary. They stand as the repre- 
sentatives of a powerful educational force ; but the principles which 
they embody are apt to be buried beneath a labyrinth of words, 
forms, and injudicious repetitions. An earnest teacher, anxious to 
give satisfaction, knowing that she is expected to make memories 
to order and fill them with knowledge in an incredibly brief space 
of time, catches the glare of the vast amount of information ar- 
ranged for presentation to children in some manual of Object 
Lessons; her enthusiasm is enkindled, she gathers and works 
with the tinsel, unconscious that there is a mine of gold beneath, 
in the underlying principles. She fails to catch the philosophy of 
the teaching. The result is the perversion of an invaluable power 
for mental development. 

Thus the object system suffers as much by some of its most 
zealous advocates as by its acknowledged opponents. This leads 
us to ask, who are its opponents? They are generally those who 
see and realize the unnaturalness of this crowding the memory 
and rearing of prodigies of pretentious ignorance, which is the 
result of the injudicious use of Object Lessons; yet they do not 
investigate the system closely enough to recognize the broad basis 
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upon which it is founded. They are those who exclaim “How 
silly !— what nonsense!” as they read such a sketch of a lesson 
designed for very young children as may be found on page 98 
of Sheldon’s Manual. 

The subjects for this lesson are a tea-pot, sugar-bowl, cream- 
pitcher, cup and saucer. The sketch begins: “The teacher should 
ask the children if they have ever seen such things as these, where 
they have seen them, what they are called, and the use of each.” 
The thoughtful teacher immediately asks, Why should I ask these 
questions? Is it because the children are not familiar with the 
names of these objects? because they do not already know where 
they are usually seen and for what used? They certainly must 
know all this. Then, to give information can not be the point of 
the lesson. We must look further for it. Let us analyze the effect 
which the mere sight of these familiar things has upon the child’s 
mind. 


Imagination instantly takes him to his home, — the hour, meal- 
time; recollection brings from his memory the facts which he has 


previously acquired by observation, that tea is contained in the tea- 
pot, sugar in the sugar-bowl, cream or milk in the pitcher; that 
portions of all these are placed in the cup, the cup is in the saucer, 
he drinks from the cup. All this passes through his little mind 
in an instant. What is the result? His eyes brighten — he 
knows something about these things, and wants to ¢ell what he 
knows. Let us furnish exercise for his reason by asking such 
questions as, Why not put milk in the sugar-bowl? Why not pour 
the tea in the saucer? Why use the saucer at all? thus leading 
him to see — by no means to attempt to say— that each article is 
shaped for its especial use. Every mental power is now acting, 
ina measure. The child is thoroughly interested, and eager to 
tell. Now the real work for both teacher and pupil begins. He 
attempts to express his idea. His sentences are broken, incom- 
plete; language fails uim to express the simplest thought. His 
teacher must help him. How shall she do it —a question of vital 
importance; the pivot upon which turns the success or failure of 
the exercise. 

Hier impulse is to tell him. He is so slow, and stumbles so, she 








he 
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can progress with the lesson so much more rapidly by telling him 
what tosay. She has learned that one of the forms in methods of 
giving Object Lessons is repetition — both individual and simulta- 
neous. She therefore expresses the thought for him in her way, 
requires him to repeat after her,— several times, perhaps, — then 
the whole class say it. It may well be asked what benefit is 
derived from such an exercise? It might better be left undone. 
It is nonsense. 

Let us examine another method of procedure. The teacher, 
realizing that it is not what the child Aears, but what he does, that 
strengthens him, encourages him to walk alone, catches him when 
he stumbles, by a timely word here and there, and patiently leads 
him to the accomplishment of his object —the expression of his 
thought. She then asks him to tell her about it again; thereby 
calling for the repetition, not merely, nor even necessarily, of the 
same form of words, but of the same mental act. Herein consists 
the value of repetition. Therefore, if we would strengthen the 
power of expression cultivate language, we must guard well that 
the thought be repeated, as well as the words which express it. 

Another exercise in this same sketch is the arranging of the 
objects in a certain order, disarranging, and requiring children to 
replace as they were at first. The object of this is to cultivate 
close, accurate observation. It is an invaluable exercise for young 
children, and for older ones too, sometimes. If any person 
doubts the utility of the exercise, let him for a few moments place 
himself in the position of pupil, and exercise his own mind in this 
way; he will then be prepared to judge whether or not it requires 
concentration of thought. 

We see that the points to be gained by a lesson of this charac- 
ter are the cultivation of the power of expression and the habit of 
careful observation. To attain these, the mind must first be 
brought into an active state by presenting familiar objects. As 
the children acquire power, objects less familiar may be presented, 
and finally those of which they know nothing: thus gradually 
passing, in the order of subjects, from the known to the unknown 
— from the concrete to the abstract. The thoughtful teacher need 
not now be told that she must not follow implicitly the form of 
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this sketch. Seeing the points to be gained, and the order of their 
succession, the method should be her own. The sketch is intend- 
ed only as a suggestion —a sort of summary of results. It is 
this following a sketch as a perfect model which makes an Object 
Lesson a mere farce. 





THE CHILDREN. 


{The authorship of this beautiful poem has been attributed to Charles Dickens. It seems 
however, that the author is CHARLES M. DICKINSON, a lawyer, of Binghamton, N. Y.] 
Wun the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed, — 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

_ Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 

When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild: 

Oh! there is nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households, — 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
IIis sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild! 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 





THE CHILDREN. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done; 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; + 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more: 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door ! 

I shall miss the “ good nights ” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at eve, — 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says, “ The school is dismissed ! ” 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed. 





Tuovucuts AND Worps, —In the course of our reading we should lay up in 
our minds a store of goodly thoughts in well wrought words, which should be a 
living treasure of knoweldge always with us, and from which at various times 
and amidst all the shifting of circumstances, we might be sure of drawing some 
comfort, guidance and sympathy.—Friends in Council. 


* 
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Editor's Department. 





VACATION. 


Once we were young. We taught school in the good old town of 
Hingham. In August, we had our examination on Monday, Tuesday 
or Wednesday, and then had the rest of that week and the whole of 
the next week for vacation. What a glorious time it was! How 
much we lived in those few days! according to the best of our remem- 
brance, we did not grumble at their fewness, but accepted them with 
great thankfulness. When we state that our salary, at the time, was 
three hundred and fifty dollars a year, the wonder will be that we 
could have got through so long a vacation without financial ruin. 

After three or four years’ service in Hingham, we emigrated to Dor- 
chester. There we found ourselves, in the month of August, with 
four solid weeks of vacation on our hands. Our salary, however, had 
wdvanced to six hundred dollars; so we were, in a measure, prepared 
to meet this new state of things. We begged the Committee, how- 
ever, not to increase the vacation without increasing the salary; and 
we are happy to state that our advice was heeded. Our whole experi- 
ence testifies to the fact that an increase of salary produces a length- 
ening of vacation, and vice versa. This is in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things. Whatever ill effects might flow from the 
one, are entirely counteracted by the other. 

Our next removal was to Roxbury. It is unnecessary to add that 
the same beautiful law of increase manifested itself. Then there 
were five weeks, and, soon after, six weeks to be spent in rest and 
recreation. How long a time it seemed! What resolutions were 
made to spend that time wisely! What books should be read! 
What studies pursued! Resolutions, of course, never kept. Who can 
do anything in vacation? Work then is repulsive, though it smiles 
upon us as graciously as the blacksmith did upon his apprentices, 
after a hard day’s work, as he said, ** Come, boys, now we'll go home 
and have a good time sawirg wood.” 

Vacations now extend seven, eight, ten, and even twelve weeks, 
with salaries correspondingly increased. Who can say that teachers 
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are not used well? They can lounge, play, hunt, fish, travel, carry 
large trunks, and patronize big hotels even. Instances have been 
known of their crossing the water, taking a look at the old world, 
and getting back in good time for school work. No wonder teachers 
are improving in appearance and character. The pitiful descriptions 
of teachers of the olden time read more like caricatures. Leanness 
has left the profession. You may look through a body of teachers 
in vain for a dyspeptic, cadaverous-looking man, or a sharp-faced, 
hollow-cheeked woman, to answer to the old portraiture. Rotundity, 
health, cheerfulness, evidences of good keeping and a good con- 
science, are everywhere. ‘Thanks to increased salaries and extended 
vacations! May the good work go on! 

How shall the coming weeks be spent? So as to get the most rest, 
recreation, and enjoyment out of them. We hope teachers will 
gather in large numbers at Worcester and Cleveland, and give the 
few days to be occupied by the educational meetings to be held in 
these places, to the consideration of educational work and progress. 
The rest of the time we charge them to ignore the whole subject of 
schools and school work. To give their hearts, thoughts, and words 
to entirely different matters. Let Bill, and Patrick, and Hans, and 
Mary Ann, and Bridget go. No matter if the school committee’s 
report was good, bad or indifferent. No matter if you have not dis- 
covered a sure method of preventing whispering, or of getting along 
either with or without the rod. You are’ not called to attend to these 
things now; but to be free and easy in your mind, to enjoy the society 
of your friends, to breathe the health-giving air that comes down 
from the hills or over the sea, to surrender your souls to the sweet 
influences of nature, and thus gain new strength for the work to be 
done. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Tue programme of exercises at the meetings to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, may be found in our last number. The best arrangement 
that coulda be made to accommodate New-England teachers was with 
the Grand Trunk Railroad Company. We reprint it below, and are 
quite certain that it will prove perfectly satisfactory to all who avail 
themselves of it. 
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The Grand Trunk Railroad Company will furnish tickets from Portland to 
Cleveland and return to Portland, via Grand Trunk Railroad, to and from 
Detroit, and between Detroit and Cleveland by steamer, for $14.00 each, U. S. 
currency. These tickets, good from August lst to September 1st, will be on 
sale at the Grand Trunk Station, in Portland, and probably at the Eastern and 
Boston & Maine stations in Boston. Hialf-fare tickets will, it is confidently 
expected, be granted on the two roads between Boston and Portland, thus mak- 
ing the entire cost of tickets, from Boston to Cleveland and back to Boston, only 
$17.00. The tickets on the Grand Trunk road will allow the holders to 
stop at any of the stations, at pleasure. As acertain number of tickets must be 
sold in order to secure the very low rate offered, all persons who purpose to 
avail themselves of the offer are particularly requested to signify their purpose as 
early as possible to D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

Those who may desire to visit Niagara Falls can do so at an additional ex- 
pense of $3.50. If they visit the Falls on the way to Cleveland, they will leave 
the railroad at Toronto, cross to Lewiston by steamer “ City of Toronto,” pro- 
ceed by the New York Central R. R. to the Falls, thence by the New York 
Central to Buffalo, and from there to Detroit by the Grand Trunk Road. If 
they prefer to visit the Falls on returning from Cleveland, they will take the 
same course in reverse order. 





WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WE condense from the Worcester Gazette an account of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of this association, held at Southbridge, June 10 and 11. The meeting 
was a large one, but the hospitality of the citizens of Stockbridge was equal to 
the emergency. Mr. J. H. Hunt, of the Clinton High School, occupied the 
chair. 

After an illustration by W. N. Bartholomew, of Boston, of his method of 
teaching drawing, a discussion commenced upon the question, “ Ought Common 
School Teaching to be made compulsory?” It was opened by Mr. Marble, su- 
perintendent of the Worcester schools, in the affirmative, though in his closing 
remarks he insisted that teachers should attract children to school rather than 
compel them. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Demarest, of Milford, who in- 
clined to influence rather than force, being quite confident that a good teacher 
was equal to the cure of truancy, and then the only remaining obstacle to be sur- 
mounted was the actual keeping of children from schools by parents and guar- 
dians, Mr, Eddy, of Oxford, thought everything practical in the discussion 
respected the extent to which compulsion should be carried; and Mr. Adams, of 
Worcester, gave statistics from criminal records, which tended to show the neces- 
sity of compulsion. 
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Exercises in music with a class of twenty children, were now given by Mr. E. 
S. Nason, teacher of music in Worcester schools. The class were novices, and 
he simply taught Notation, beginning with counting five, acquainting them with 
sight in the use of his hand and fingers, and advancing to written notes upon the 
black-board. 

Professor Morse, of the Peabody Institute, Salem, next lectured on Natural 
History. Ile would not attempt the lecture which he intended, for want of a 
black-board, and kindly suggested that the next property to be acquired by the 
association should be the needed article, more important to them than even a 
record book. His lecture, as given, presented those facts which might be most 
readily taught to children in relation to boulders, particularly where theyecome 
from, supporting his instruction by the authority of Agassiz. Children not over 
ten years of age may be taught successfully these and kindred topics by simple 
methods. 

The last exercise of the afternoon was an Object Lesson to a children’s class, 
given by Miss Ella J. H. Knight, assistant teacher in the Worcester Training 
School. ‘The object chosen was the bat, all of whose qualities were fully im- 
pressed upon the minds of the children. 

In the evening a second Object Lesson was given, by Miss Daniels, of the 
Model Department of Worcester Training School. In this the children were 
instructed that paper is called inflammable because it burns with a flame ; why 
we say it is combustible; why pliable, &c., &c. 

Prof. Thompson, of Worcester, being detained by sickness, his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Relation of Technical Education to Common Schools,” was omitted, and Professor 
Morse, of Salem, again took the platform, with a lecture on Natural I[listory. 
This time, taking advantage from the afternoon object lesson on the bat, he 
proceeded to discuss “‘ vertebrates” and “ articulates,” giving much interest and 
instruction, venturing rude illustrations of fish, reptiles, birds, insects, &c., upon 
a rickety black-board. 

Prof. Brown, of Tufts College, followed with Select Readings. He however 
first communicated the sad intelligence of the death of Charles Dickens, by ap- 
oplexy, on Thursday, paying a noble tribute to the departed, from whose writ- 
ings he then proceeded to read, 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a lecture on Drawing, by Prof. 
George I. Alden, of the Worcester Technical School, in the course of which he 
indicated the classes to be benefited by the teaching of drawing, the invariable 
including of drawing in request for partial courses of study, the facility with 
which preparations for teaching elementary drawing may be acquired, the impor- 
tance to lady teachers of such preparation, and the progress made under the 
fostering aid of legislative enactment. He also exhibited some specimens of 
drawings by the students of the Technical School, and spoke of model sketching 
and drawing from plaster casts. 

Prof. Greene, of the Oread, in Worcester, then addressed, the teachers upon 
“ Personal Influence in the School Room.” He remarked that much which we 
call our moral life is made by our associates. Eternity only can reveal a teach- 
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er’s influence, who has the best part of the available time of the pupil. By ref- 
erence to Miss Daniels’ instruction of the Object Class the previous evening, he 
illustrated the result of promptness in a teacher, and the methods of turning 
exuberant child-life into right directions. The importance of control of the 
teacher’s temper and of cheerfulness, impartiality, and faithfulness was also 
clearly set forth, Mr. Greene enriched his lecture by many citations from clas~ 
sical writers, and he was listened to with deep interest to the close. 
Officers were chosen as follows : — 


President. — F. A. Hill, of Milford. 

Vice-Presidents.— A. P. Marble, of Worcester ; and Edwin Emory, of South- 
bridgé. 

Executive Committee. — A. H. Davis, of Worcester; Charlotte Greene, of 
Clinton; Mary F. Reed, of Worcester ; G. W. Heywood, of Millbury; Miss M. 
A. Knowlton, of Webster; Miss V. E. Hapgood, of Worcester; and Fanny 
Comings, of East Douglas. 

Secretary. — Rebecca Jones, of Worcester. 

Treasurer. — TH. M. Harrington, of Worcester. 


A discussion on the “ necessity of professional training” was now opened by 
Mr. Marble. After alluding to advantages accruing therefrom, and the predom- 
inance of female teachers (not more than three-fourths of whom may be safely 
assumed to intend life-time teaching), he showed that a scholar’s gain was 
dependent upon the teacher's efficiency rather than upon the time that the 
Scholar might spend in school-rooms; he also spoke of the need of a Normal 
School at Worcester. 

Mr. Heywood of Millbury, ventured the negative in the discussion, and insisted 
that more man and less teacher was a necessity, for which a good daily news- 
paper might be relied upon in preference to Normal Schools. He availed bhim- 
self of some remarks made by Prof. Greene in his lecture. 

Prof. Greene would not be committed against professional training, but turned 
the last speaker’s argument in its advocacy. 

Rev. Mr. Flint of Southbridge, Messrs. Eddy of Oxford, and Comins of Worces- 
ter, and Rev. Dr. Bronson of Southbridge followed in the discussion, which 
was closed by Mr. Marble, and the convention adjourned for dinner. 

On re-assembling in the afternoon, another discussion was opened on the ques- 
tion, “ Should pupils be kept after school to learn lessons ? ” 

It was begun by Mr. Emory, of Southbridge, who would answer in view 
of the circumstances of a given case. He would, if the scholar had been inatten- 
tive to study, and would not, :f health or mental calibre were wanting. 

Mr. Alden supposed the practice generally involved a mode of punishment, 
and would not when the scholar evidently supposed that he punished the teacher. 

Rev. Mr. Bates, of Grafton, deemed it very undesirable when the teacher's good 
judgment could secure commitment of lessons by more practicable methods. 

Mr. Eddy favored detention of the scholar in order that the teacher might 
assist him in his studies, and as preferable to whipping. 
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Mr. Harrington’s methods were mainly adverse to the practice of detention. 

The president’s practice had been in opposition to detention for five years. 

Rev. Mr. Flint stated that the practice was believed to work well at Nan- 
tucket. 

Mr. Comins of Worcester advocated the practice. 

Mr. Johnson, of Webster, believed the practice would be discontinued, inas- 
much as it was over-working teachers, and enthusiasm preserved was equal to 
the securing of the learning of a lesson by the pupil another day. 

Mr. Emory here-closed the discussion, when it was voted, first, that the prac- 
tice of detention as a rule should cease ; second, that its use in exceptional cases 
was admissible. 

The paper on Drawing, read by Prof. Alden, was now up, when Mr. Marble 
read from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, 
accompanying the reading with accounts of his observations that day in the 
Southbridge Print Works, and at other times in the Technical School at Wor- 
cester. He directed attention also to the legislative enactment in Massachusetts, 
by which drawing is placed in the list of regular studies, and gave notice that 
Prof, Gladwin had consented to remain in Worcester, and give instruction toa 
class in drawing in the month of July. 

The Association then adjourned. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. O. Pirkrn has resigned his situation as principal of the High School, 
Chelsea. 

Cor. SamuEL Fe tows has been appointed superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Wisconsin. 

Cot, PArRAN Stevens has authorized the School Committee of Claremont, 
N. H., to draw on him semi-annually for the interest of $10,000, for the benefit 
of the Stevens High School. 

Tuomas Huaues, the author of “ Tom Brown at School,” is coming to this 
country on a three months’ visit. 

VACATION SCHOOLS will be opened in Providence, R. I., in which the in- 
struction will be chiefly oral, and by object lessons, during the present vacation. 

Honorary DeGrees AT CAMBRIDGE. Doctor of Laws, — William Max- 
well Evarts, of New York city; Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. Master of 
Arts, — Francis Humphreys Storer, of Boston; William Coe Collar, of Boston. 

Generous. — In Cincinnati, the citizens of one of the school districts have 
sent all their teachers on a trip to the Mammoth Cave, and pay all the bills. 

Bureau oF Epvucation. — Itis finally settled that after the end of June, 
Commissioner Eaton shall have a salary of $3,000; one clerk at $1,800, one 
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at $1,600, one at $1,400; and $6,700 for messenger, library, reports, etc. The 
bureau has compiled a statement from the statistics of the last census, which 
shows the condition of the voting population of each State in regard to their 
ability to read and write, and the additions to each class by the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The tables show a fearful mass of ignorance in many sections, 
particularly in the South, They also show that postal receipts, new inventions, 
and internal revenue receipts, all decrease in direct proportion to the increase of 
the number of illiterate. 


Speecn or Hon. Georce F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. This speech is 
worthy of wide circulation. There is much difference of opinion in regard to 
the action Congress should take in relation to the education of the people, but 
there is certainly a necessity for some action. If this speech is desired for circu- 
lation, it can be obtained of Gen, John Eaton, jr., Commissioner of Education, 
or James H. Holmes, Washington, D. C., at the rate of two and a half cents per 
copy. We give the following extract :— 


The purpose of the bill now pending, which I have had the honor to report 
from the Committee on Education, is to provide for the establishment of common 
schools throughout the entire country. Its method is simple. It provides for 
superintendents in each State, division, and school district, who shall procure 
teachers, provide and care for school-houses, and generally do all things needed 
to establish a complete system of local education. The expense of these schools 
is to be defrayed by a direct tax apportioned in the mode provided by the Con- 
stitution. The sum raised in each State is to be expended for school purposes 
within its own limits. But the establishment and maintenance by any State of 
a system of public schools where the elementary branches are taught, open alike 
to all children of suitable age, without distinction of color or race, is to be ac- 
cepted as a full discharge by the State of all obligations on the part of its in- 
habitants to defray their proportion of the tax, and thereafter no officers under 
this bill shall be appointed within such State. By this provision the great 
principle of allowing every State to establish and manage its own schools 
is preserved to every State that values or will exercise it. The national 
authority is asked to guaranty to every State a republican form of goverment by 
guarantying to the people thereof the capacity for that form of government. 
The bill will only operate where the dominant power in any State refuses to 
provide education by local authority. 

It provides for a uniform tax and a uniform obligation, but permits any State 
to discharge its share of that obligation by a system of public instruction pro- 
vided by itself. It follows in this respect the precedent of the tax acts, which 
provide for a uniform tax throughout the United States, but permit each State 
which shall desire so to do to assess and raise in its own way its proportion of that 
tax. Ifthe Legislature of any State shall, before July 1, 1871, engage to make 
due provision for public instruction, then all proceedings under this bill are to be 
suspended in such State for twelve months. If within said twelve months such 
provision shall have been made, no further steps will be taken within said State 
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to establish education by national authority. If any State shall refuse, upon 
those who wield its powers in behalf of ignorance be the responsibility of re- 
quiring the interposition of the national authority. 


WHAT THE STATES CANNOT DO. 


But to make our system of public instruction complete, the national power 
must be invoked to accomplish, through the Bureau of Education, many things 
that the States cannot do. Important among these is the collection of accurate 
statistics of the methods of instruction, the attendance, the regulations, and all 
other details of the schools of the different States. This is important that there 
may be a central bureau on which the educators of each State shall have a right 
to call, and from which each State shall derive without delay the benefit of the 
experience of the others, At present, the best, and indeed only respectable 
accounts of the condition of public instruction in this country, have been pre- 
pared by foreign governments, especially by Mr. Frazer, at the expense of 
Great Britain, and by M. Hippeau, at the expense of France. This bureau 
also must be our means of interchanging communication with foreign countries 
in this regard. ‘The systems of technical education, of which I have already 
spoken, are almost wholly the result of foreign experience. The admirable 
report on technical education in Europe, just ready to be presented to Congress 
by the late Commissioner of Education, is well worth all the cost of that bureau 
to the Government, and will save every agricaltural, manufacturing, or mining 
community which shall find the necessity of establishing like institutions, from 
sending agents and teachers abroad to acquire needed information. We have 
much to learn of the military, manufacturing, agricultural, mining, and other 
like education abroad. 

But even more important than these, is the office which that department should 
perform of applying to the action of the State the stimulus of a noble and gener- 
ous emulation. ‘The reports of that bureau should show the relative rank and 
respective accomplishments of the different States in respect to public education. 
What State which should appear from the authoritative report of a national 
department of education, to be lowest in rank as regards the education of its 
children would fail to exert itself to the extent of its power to remove the stigma? 
The experience of my own State, under the influence of that illustrious laborer 
in this cause, Horace Mann, affords ample proof of the beneficent and stimulating 
effect of this principle of emulation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


It is the duty of Congress, also, as the exclusive Legislature for the District of 
Columbia, to establish here institutions of learning which shall be models for the 
civilized world. The Republic, founded on the doctrine of the equal right and 
capacity of all citizens to share in its government, should find the appropriate 
monuments of its national greatness, and the appropriate ornaments of its seat of 
government, not in stately palaces of granite or marble, but in schools, univer- 
sities, and libraries. We have expended nearly thirteen millions dollars to erect 
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and adorn this Capitol, deeming that the building in which the representatives 
of the American nation assemble to make its laws should be of a grandeur 
becoming the dignity of a powerful and free people. At the same time, nearly 
two-thirds of the children in this District are unprovided with the means of 
attending school (nineteen thousand out of thirty-three thousand in 1867), and 
seventeen or eighteen of the public school-rooms about to be condemned as 
nuisances by the board of health. For myself, I would rather exhibit to man- 
kind halls of legislation plain and cheap, and the results of that legislation 
apparent in intelligent, educated citizens. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A. WittiaMms & Co., at the “old corner book-store,” 135 Washington Street, 
send us the following publications of Harrer & Bros. 


Aw EnGutsu-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. Edited by Henry Dris 
ler, LL. D. Yonge’s Lexicon was published in England some years ago. It 
has now been revised, enlarged, and otherwise improved by Prof. Drisler, of 
Columbia College. Prefixed to it is a long and valuable essay on the order of 
words in Attic Greek Prose, and subjoined are an appendix of proper names, 
and a copious collection of Greek synonyms, It seems to be all that can be 
asked of a dictionary of this sort, and will undoubtedly be received with great 
. favor. It gives not only the Greek equivalents for English words and phrases, 
but the authorities, that the student may know whether he is. using words and 
expressions from a writer of the purest period of the language, or from the latest 
scholiasts and lexicographers. The excellent typography of the work adds to 
its value, and reflects great credit upon the publishers. 


A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE; in which 
its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German, By Francis A. March. 


The Professor of the English Language and Comparative Philology in La- 
Fayette College has given us an Anglo-Saxon Grammar which will be warmly 
welcomed by those who are interested in tracing our present language to its 
roots, and by those interested in the general subject of comparative philology. 
It possesses a copious index, and is admirably adapted to meet the student's 
wanis. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PurLosopny; or, the relation between spon- 
taneous and reflective thought in Greece, and the positive teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D. D., Professor of Moral and 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

The author states “ the central and unifying thought of this volume is that the 
necessary ideas and laws of the reason, and the native instincts of the human 
heart, originally planted by God, are the primal and germinal forces in history, 
and that these have been developed under conditions which were first ordained 
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and have been continually supervised by the providence of God.” A proper 
understanding of Christianity itself, he maintains, requires an understanding of 
the ancient philosophies, since they are included in God’s plan, and are made 
to subserve the purposes of redemption. He writes in an excellent spirit and 
to good purpose. He has in preparation another volume, to be entitled “ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Thought.” 

Free Russta. By William Hepworth Dixon. Russia was once free. It 
fell before the Asiatic hordes, Since the Crimean war old Russia has been 
born again, hoping to be pacific, meaning to be free. This new conntry, the 
Russia of the present, the author attempts to describe. His journeys have carried 
him through a large part of the country. He writes therefore from observation, 
and gives us a very interesting narrative and much valuable information, 


SzrMONS PreacHep AT Bricuton, by the late Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson. 


The four series of Robertson’s sermons are bere given in a well printed and 
handsome volume. They are thus brought within every one’s reach, and will be 


more widely read. It is unnecessary to add anything in regard to the worth of 
these truly Christian utterances, 


Tue History or Hortense. By John S.C. Abbott. Hortense was the 
daughter of Josephine, the first wife of the great Napoleon, by her first husband. 
She married Louis, the Emperor’s brother, and became the mother of Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor. This will afford very interesting reading for 


the young. Mr, Abbott’s admiration for the Bonaparte family has by no means 
abated. 


Tue Harpers give us for entertainment: — 

Tue Wrirtines or ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY, in a handsome volume, 
with illustrations, and very good reading. 

Tae Vicar or BuLLHAmpTon, a novel, by Anthony Trollope. 

Miss Van Kortianp, by the author of “ My Daughter Elinor.” 

BENEATH THE WHEELS, a romance, by the author of Olive Varcal, &c. 

GWENDOLINE’s HARveEst, a novel, by the author of “ Found Dead,” &c. 

Srern Necessity, by F. W. Robinson, author of “ No Man’s Friend,” &c. 

Kitmeny, by William Black, author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 


Tue Parapise or CuitpHoop. PartIV. By Edward Wiebé. Spring- 
field: Milton, Bradley & Company. We have already noticed the first three 
parts of this excellent Guipe to Kiyper-Gartners. Part IV. completes 
the series. These books have been published more from the desire of extending 
a knowledge of the Kindergarten system, and aiding teachers in accomplishing 
its details, than from any expectations of profit, The publishers have done a 
good work, and will not, we trust, go unrewarded. 
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MAGAZINES. 


OLp AND New enters upon its second volume with the July number. It has 
met with remarkable success. The Rev. E. E. Hale must be placed in the first 
class of magazine editors, and not very far from the head. Questions of the 
time, theological, philosophical, scientific, political, educational, are ably dis- 
cussed, both from the old poiut of view and the new. Its stories are fresh, en- 


tertaining, and written with a purpose. It is now published by Roserts Brorn- 
ERS, 143 Washington Street. 


Tut ATLANTIC MONTHLY maintains the even tenor of its way, unrivalled in 
its particular line. Its Reviews and Literary Notices are generally worth the 
price of the magazine. The July number commences with the pretty poem of 
Longfellow’s, The Alarm-Bell of Atri. “ Equal yet Diverse,” “ Criminal Law 
at Home and Abroad,” “ The Shipping of the United States,” are the solid ar- 
ticles. There are several good articles of a lighter nature, among which “ The 


Tour of Europe for $181 currency,” may be of practical benefit to young men 
desiring to travel. 


LipprncoTt’s MAGAZINE looks as bright and tasteful as ever, and always in- 
vites its readers to a good entertainment. [tis now publishing Anthony Trol- 
lope’s new story, “ Sir Harry Hotspur.” This story began in the May number, 
and those subscribing for the new volume commencing with the July number, 
will receive the May and June numbers free. Valuable articles on “ Southern 
Society,” “The Emperor Alexander,” “The Dominican Republic,” &c,. will ap- 
pear in the August number. 


Tue GaLAxy gives good evidence each month of the enterprise and good 
sense of its publishers. Mark Twain, in his inimitable style, enlightens the 
world in regard to agricultural operations. In the present number he shows, — 
“‘ How I once edited an agricultural paper.” ‘ A Leap in the Dark,” by Ed- 
ward H. House, lays its scene in Dorchester. “ American women and English 
women,” “ Gleanings from the Sea,” and “ Museums of Art, Artists, and Ama- 
teurs in America,” are valuable articles. “The New Lamps of History,” a 
lecture delivered before the University of California, by William Swinburne, is 
able and interesting. In the September number, Justin McCarthy will com- 
mence a new novel of English and American life. 


Harrer’s New Montuty MaGazine has a very wide field all to itself. 
Its circulation is very large, as it is popular with all classes. Its harrowing ac- 
count of the sufferings of T’he Vaudois, with its pictorial illustrations, is not in- 
tended, we presume, tostrengthen the notion of the Pope’s infallibility. The 
next illustrated article is “ The Ocean Steamer.” A chapter of ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great” follows, and then a variety of entertaining articles. The Editor’s 
“ Easy Chair,’ “ Literary Record,” “ Scientific Record,” “ Historical Record,” 
and “ Drawer,” will keep everybody posted in regard to what is going on in the 
world, and that in the most delightful manner, and leave him as good-natured as 


possible. 











